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did their utmost to render this unachievable. Much
of Washington's second term see-sawed between one
horn and the other of this dilemma. The sardonic
aspect becomes more glaring if we remember that the
United States were a new-born nation which ought
to have been devoting itself to establishing viable
relations among its own population and not to have
been dissipating its strength taking sides with neigh-
bors who lived four thousand miles away.

In the autumn of 1793 Jefferson insisted upon
resigning as Secretary of State. Washington used
all his persuasiveness to dissuade him, but in vain.
Jefferson saw the matter in its true light, and in-
sisted. Perhaps it at last occurred to him, as it must
occur to every dispassionate critic, that he could not
go on forever acting as an important member of an
administration which pursued a policy diametrically
opposed to his own. After all, even the most adroit
politicians must sometimes sacrifice an offering to
candor, not to say honesty. At the end of the year
he retired to the privacy of his home at Monticello,
where he remained in seclusion, not wholly innocu-
ous, until the end of 1796. Edmund Randolph suc-
ceeded him as Secretary of State.

Whether it was owing to the departure of Jeffer-
son from the Cabinet or not, the fact remains that
Washington concluded shortly thereafter the mostof these rivalsonasked him to explain.eminded the obstrep-
